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LOCAL COLOR IN BEN JONSON'S CATILINE AND 
HISTORICAL ACCURACY OF THE PLAY 1 

By Lynn Harold Harris 

Catiline is a play of frank borrowings. In Jonson's day, when 
classical knowledge was held in rather more popular esteem than 
at present, it is highly probable that a considerable number of his 
readers and auditors recognized at once a large share of his quota- 
tions and allusions. The only method of producing a true historical 
play was, in Jonson's mind, his own — that of painstaking reference 
to the classics. Jonson was one of the few Elizabethans who had 
any regard for "atmosphere" and to whom such anachronisms as 
the striking of a clock in Brutus' orchard 2 were abominations. A 
Roman play must be Roman, and its characters must speak as 
Romans spoke. On such a hypothesis there could be but one con- 
clusion : one must go to Roman speeches as they have been handed 
down to us, go to contemporary documents and transcribe them. 
Such a thesis is in the main right, but in it lies the grave danger of 
making too much of the letter at the expense of the spirit. This 
is precisely Jonson's case. Great as was his ingenuity, great as 
were his assimilative powers, there yet remains in Catiline much 
suspended erudition: masses of pedantry, so to speak, not in perfect 
solution. The traces of mosaic work (to change the figure), very 
clever in itself withal, are not totally obliterated. However, in 
justice to Jonson one must add that to the general reading-public 
today, not so versed in classic lore as the poet's auditory, these 
things are not greatly in evidence. 

As I have said, Catiline is a play of frank borrowings. At 
times it is a literal transcript of authorities, at other times it is 
strongly reminiscent of them. In his efforts to catch the true Latin 
"atmosphere" the author even goes so far as to twist the English 

1 A paper read before the annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological Associ- 
ation, at Murfreesboro, February 23, 1918. 

8 Julius Caesar II. i. 191. 
[Classical Philology XIV, July, 1919] 273 
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idiom, as in iv. 823/ where "I heare ill" is the poet's attempt to 
render the Latin male audio, "I am ill spoken of." Then, too, 
there are his translations of virtus by "vertue," pietas by "pietie," 
and the like. The odor of the scholar's taper is strong upon such. 

The sources of Catiline fall readily into three main classes: first, 
those of the plot, wherein I include the characters; second,- those 
of the dialogue; and third, those of the choruses. To the plot, 
Sallust's Catilina of course makes the greatest contribution,. and the 
characters are mainly developed along the lines it suggests; but 
the contemporary works of Cicero, the Lives of Plutarch, and the 
accounts of Suetonius, Dio Cassius, and others are used freely. 
Into the dialogue many elements enter: speeches from Sallust; one 
whole oration from Cicero, and excerpts from others; figures from 
the Pharsalia of Lucan; and single quotations from scattered 
sources, Florus, Claudian, and others. To the choruses, Petronius 
Arbiter contributes most, as the first chorus is in large measure a 
translation of the rhapsody of Eumolpus (Satiricon 119, 120); but 
another chorus, the fourth, owes greatly to Sallust, although not a 
mere translation. 

I. SOURCES OF THE PLOT 

Sallust. — No other one authority supplied as much to the plot 
of Catiline as the Catilina of Sallust. Sallust's real narrative com- 
mences with section 14. Beginning here, the next three sections 
paint Catiline's character, suggest that it was the memory of Sulla's 
former easy and profitable triumphs that animated Catiline to 
rebellion (this is even more strongly hinted in section 5), trace his 
crimes, and discover in them the unceasing scourges that drove 
him on to crimes still greater — "The ills, that I haue done, cannot 
be safe But by attempting greater." 

Closely parallel to this in Jonson is the introduction of Sulla's 
ghost, the catalogue of Catiline's misdeeds, and Catiline's mono- 
logue containing the lines just quoted above. Following this 
Jonson introduces Aurelia Orestilla, who has been mentioned by 
Sallust in section 15; and then comes the first meeting of the con- 

' References to Catiline are to a copy of the First Folio in the library of Yale 
University. 
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spirators, both in Jonson and Sallust. To show at a glance how 
far Jonson has used the Catilina, I here give a table of parallel 
references. 
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Sallust, however, not only supplies the main framework of the 
plot, but it is from him that may of the chief characters are drawn. 
Sempronia and Aurelia Orestilla, Catiline, Lentulus, Cethegus, 
Curius, and Petreius are principally from his pages, although hints 
from other quarters are worked in. A number of the minor char- 
acters are not mentioned in any other account than the Catilina. 

Cicero. — To fill in the outline furnished by Sallust, Jonson made 
heavy drafts on Cicero, although these are generally in the dialogue, 
which I shall consider later. Practically the only part of the action 
taken from Cicero is the circumstantial account of the meeting of 
the senate (in Act V) at which the conspirators were convicted, 
which is from the third Catilinarian. However, the character of 
Cicero is due almost entirely to his self-revelations in his speeches, 
and the portrait of Catiline receives several effective touches from 
his hand. 

Plutarch, etc. — The contribution of other authorities to the plot 
proper is, on the whole, negligible. Dio Cassius gives a description 
of prodigies that may or may not be imitated in Act I; Plutarch 
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adds touches to the characters of Catiline and Lentulus, supplies the 
portrait of Antonius, and furnishes the basis for the letter incident 
in Act V, and for Cicero's personally leading the conspirators to 
execution; from Suetonius is the mention of the libel against Caesar 
in Act V, and from him the character of Caesar seems to be princi- 
pally drawn. However, the sum of these is but a small portion of 
the whole. 

II. SOURCES OF THE DIALOGUE 

Sallnst. — Sallust furnishes to the dialogue four of the five long 
connected speeches in Catiline: Catiline's address to the conspira- 
tors, in Act I (Cat. 20); Catiline's speech to his soldiers, in Act V 
(Cat. 58); and the speeches of Caesar and Cato in the senate on the 
punishment of the conspirators, in Act V (Cat. 51, 52). A number 
of shorter quotations also occur: Act I, lines 165-69, 179-81, 428-30, 
441^9, 463-65; Act II, lines 34-56 (the description of Sempronia), 
66-68, 310-12; Act III, lines 534-36; Act IV, lines 516-18, 558-63, 
612, 614-16, 640-43, 777, 783-92, 798. 

Cicero. — One long speech is from Cicero, the oration against 
Catiline before the senate, in Act IV, taken from the first Catili- 
narian. Besides this, the following lines are either quoted from 
Cicero, or suggested by him: From 1 Cat.— hi. 815-27, iv. 653-55; 
from 2 Cat.—v. 22-50; from 3 Cat— iv. 75-77; v. 103-335; from 4 
Cat— iii. 264, v. 424-32, 437-38, 439-46, 449-516; from Pro Mur.— 
hi. 21-24, 219-22; iv. 151-55; from In Pis— iii. 29-31; from In 
Cael.—iv. 129-33. 

Lucan and others. — Jonson's borrowings from other sources are 
generally for "atmosphere." In describing the horrors, for instance, 
of Sulla's sway, which Catiline and his followers hope to see re- 
peated, he goes to Lucan's Pharsalia, where a vivid picture of civil 
strife is ready at hand, and incorporates many of its details in the 
account of the meeting of the conspirators in Act I. When Fulvia 
acquaints Cicero with the plot, in Act III, Lucan supplies many of 
Cicero's exclamations of horror. He also furnishes part of Catiline's 
speech in the senate in Act IV, and figures for the description of Cati- 
line's death in Act V. Seneca furnishes several hints for the mono- 
logue of Sulla's ghost in the first act. Single quotations even appear 
from Petronius, whose phrase ingeniosa gula is caught up in 1. 391 
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as "witty gluttony." Even so little known an author as Claudian 1 
seems to have furnished more than a hint for the vigorous lines 
on the giants' war in v. 677 ff . Reminiscences of Horace occur, 
such as in i. 126 and iv. 30-33. A phrase (v. 567) is taken from 
Plutarch's Cato Minor? Florus' Epitome furnishes iii. 285-88 and 
v. 688-91; and Quintus Cicero is quoted in iv. 122-26. Instances 
might be multiplied. 

III. SOURCES OF THE CHORUSES" 

Chorus 1 owes its flavor to the incorporation in it of some eight 
quotations from the Satiricon of Petronius. While the chorus is 
by no means entirely a translation, the parts not from Petronius 
are mainly but amplifications of his thought. Chorus 2 is largely 
Jonson's own, save for one hint from Horace, and Chorus 3 is prac- 
tically original. Chorus 4 contains only one direct quotation, but 
its gist is plainly taken from Sallust, with possibly some aid from 
Cicero's Pro Murena. 

iv. jonson's use of sources 

The borrowings in Catiline are sometimes rather intangible. 
Scarcely more than a fourth is actual translation, and yet scarcely 
more than a fourth is original. This is due to Jonson's method. 
Take, for instance, the first meeting of the senate in Act V. Every 
incident is reproduced from Cicero's own account in 4 Cat., but 
there is practically no out-and-out quotation. Throughout, Jonson 
treats Sallust much as a modern playwright would a historical novel 
that he was dramatizing; that is, he follows the outlines of the 
story rather closely, taking dialogue where it is given, and, where 
it is not, going to other sources, contemporary preferably, to supply 
it. If he finds nothing definite there, he at least has learned enough 
to understand how his characters might speak. So in Catiline, 
Sallust furnishes most of the plot, many of the character studies, 
and a fair share of the speeches. Cicero supplies much of the dia- 
logue directly, especially as a great part of his speeches in the play 
consists of mosaics from his works; and the dialogue which is not 

1 Claudian was more widely known in Jonson's day, however, than at present. 
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directly furnished by Sallust, Cicero, or the minor sources, is almost 
always developed from them. The striking exception is the second 
act. For this Jonson had nothing but a few hints as to the char- 
acter of Sempronia, and out of this scant stuff he wove one of the 
most sparkling of all his comic scenes. But this is unusual. Jon- 
son's aim is not to be original. He believes in sticking to his book, 
and as a result, although he gains in mechanical realism, he loses 
in dynamism. By reason of Jonson's strict attention to sources, 
Catiline is a thoroughly Roman drama, far more so than Julius 
Caesar: but who would ever consider comparing the two? Despite 
Jonson's real power, the weight of pedanticism ties him down, and 
Catiline can never be said to soar. 

Jonson's attempts to be literally faithful to his authorities 
sometimes lead him astray. I shall cite a few examples. In Act I, 
following the appearance of the ghost, and in direct accord with the 
atmosphere it has created, Catiline, in his monologue, seems just 
deciding to plot against his country. The phrase, "It is decree'd," 
would indicate that a mental struggle, with the resolve to revolt as 
its culmination, has just ended. However, a few lines later, when 
the conspirators meet, Jonson has his eye upon Sallust so closely 
that he forgets this phrase, and represents, with Sallust, the plot 
as already well advanced. Again, Jonson for his own purposes 
desires to maintain a fictitious unity of time. But he forgets this 
also when (again following Sallust) he calls upon Syllanus as " Con- 
sul next design'd," in Act V, to give his judgment on the conspira- 
tors, notwithstanding that (as it seems to the reader) Cicero has 
just been elected to the consulship. 1 Again, he translates a line 
from Cicero in Act IV to make Gabinius Cimber the "enginer 
of all": but in his own account Cimber has been merely a figure- 
head. In an endeavor to reconcile Plutarch's and Sallust's accounts 
of the attempts to murder Cicero, the former crediting the whole 
to Cethegus, he uses them both. The same sort of thing occurs in 
Act III and Act IV, Catiline threatening (in both places) to quench 
opposition to him with fire and ruin; in the first instance to Cato 
before the delivery of the first Catilinarian, in the second instance 

1 But see Buland, Presentation of Time in the Elizabethan Drama, chap, i, "Double 
Time." At best, however, the time-problem is here handled but poorly by Jonson. 
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to Caesar in answer to it. This is because Cicero in Pro Murena 
25 and Sallust in Cat. 31 give different accounts. More instances 
of the sort might be adduced. 

I have called attention to Jonson's determined efforts to gain 
"atmosphere" in his painstaking references to the classics. Not 
only does he conscientiously follow the authorities in their histori- 
cal data, but, as I have observed, he has drawn largely on classical 
sources for the dialogue. More than that, he has added a vast 
deal of allusion. We find, for example, references to religion, such 
as mention of household gods, the household Lar, Mars and Jove 
as the protectors of Rome, the Sibyl's books, the vestal nuns and 
the vestal flame; historical allusions to the Gracchi, Cinna, Marius, 
Hannibal, Sulla, Camillus, Cincinnatus, 1 Tarquin, the Bruti, Decii, 
Cipi, Curtii, Fabii, and Scipios; reference to Attic statues, Tyrian 
hangings, Ephesian pictures, Corinthian plate, Attalic garments, 
ivory tables, gold dishes, pheasants from the river Phasis, and 
oysters from Circeii; to the tribes and centuries, method of voting, 
the lictors, the fasces, rods, and axes; to the Tiber, the seven hills 
of Rome, Lucrine Lake, the Milvian Bridge, the Aurelian Way, 
the temples of Jupiter Stator and Concord, the Alps, and the 
Tyrrhene Sea. All of these are minutely accurate. So careful, 
indeed, is Jonson, that he even observes the nice distinctions in 
Roman oaths. 2 Only two slips can be found in his scholarship: the 
references to hell, in 1. 553, and to Catiline's candidacy for command 
in the Pontic war, in 1. 90. 

This list of instances is totally independent of the scores of 
quotations, direct or indirect, imbedded in the play. The sum total 
of all these leaves very little that is Jonson's own. Jonson's genius 
was sufficient to fuse these various elements in a way impossible 
for one of mediocre talent, but the complete fulfilling of the task 
was too much even for him. It would seem that an excessive atten- 
tion to details inevitably leads to a loss of proper perspective, to a 
failure to see the forest by reason of the trees. After all, the main 
object of a play is to be dramatic, to unfold human character in 

'See ii. 128-29: "Rome's poore age, when .... her .... Consuls held the 
plough." 

* See ii. 282 ff. 
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action; and, more than that, to suggest behind each individual 
character something of the universal: to reveal, in fine, the macro- 
cosm in the microcosm. This is true no less of historical drama 
than of other forms. The main object is not so much to give accu- 
rate history or accurate pictures of social life as to interpret human 
traits, emotions, and activities, which, in all environments, are much 
the same. Indeed, it may be held that the more "local color" is 
gained, the more a serious play loses in force. If we feel that the 
personages of the play move in a world too utterly unlike our own, 
under conditions which can never be duplicated in our own lives, 
the appeal of the drama is either lost or greatly weakened. This is 
especially true in tragedy, for the element of fear or terror that 
Aristotle regards as fundamental can enter in only when we feel 
that the hero's plight might be our own. It is because of this that the 
Greek tragedy, stirring as those who understand the Greek concep- 
tion of life find it, can rarely be successfully staged today, inasmuch 
as its underlying theory of fate is totally foreign to modern ethical 
doctrine. 

V. HISTORICAL ACCURACY OF CATILINE 

A strange anomaly in the case of Catiline is that, closely as it 
follows sources, it is not in the main true to history. This inac- 
curacy, however, is no fault of Jonson's. He lived in an uncritical 
age. Sallust's account was undoubtedly considered beyond reproach 
then, especially as Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Appian, Florus, and the 
other authorities agreed so substantially with it. But to us of 
today that very agreement is suspicious. As Merim6e 1 points out, 
the accounts are so painstakingly alike that the conjecture at once 
arises that they have all been drawn in the main from one common 
source. Then, too, Sallust and Plutarch, the two principal author- 
ities, as Merimee further observes, were both stylists, fonder of 
beautiful phrases than of plain facts. Sallust, moreover, had cause 
to be prejudiced, as he was a violent partisan of Caesar. Plutarch 
is equally untrustworthy for another reason. In his Lives he always 
paints his characters in high lights and deep shadows, striving for 
contrasts, and so brightens the virtues of Cicero and blackens the 
vices of Catiline. 

1 Etudes but Vhistoire romaine. 
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We have every reason to believe that Catiline, while certainly 
far from a "model young man," was not so bad as he has been 
depicted. Profligate he was, but profligacy was the gentlemanly 
vice of the age. Even the partial Plutarch admits his favorite Cato 
to have been entangled in adulterous liaisons. That Catiline mur- 
dered his son, forced a Vestal, or corrupted his daughter, would 
seem to be improbable, in view of the fact that he was twice able 
to stand for the consulship. 1 He had been rather closely connected 
with the regime of Sulla, but many noteworthy citizens had also 
taken part in its horrors: a highly developed sense of mercy and 
pity was not a common Roman attribute. Above all, he was ambi- 
tious; but so was Caesar; and there is no evidence that Catiline 
was any more ambitious or unscrupulous than he. 

I hold no brief for Catiline. His course was doubtless perni- 
cious, and he had in him overmuch of the demagogue; yet I do 
think that he was no unusual monster, but merely a logical product 
of his age. The seeds of decadence had long been sown, and Catiline 
was one of the first-fruits. He was but the natural link between 
Marius and Sulla, on the one hand, and Caesar and Augustus, on 
the other. There were real abuses in Rome, many of them glaring, 
and the steadily increasing concentration of wealth had produced a 
deep unrest and a growing protest for more equal distribution. 
Especially did there seem to be injustice in the debtors' laws, which, 
we are led to believe, lay heavily upon Catiline himself, until his 
fortunate union with the rich Aurelia relieved him. Smarting from 
real or fancied personal wrongs and fired with ambition, Catiline 
readily mistook his own cause for that of the public — a mental 
procedure by no means without parallel. By nature he was pecul- 
iarly fitted to be the leader of a discontented faction. All authori- 
ties, even Cicero, agree as to the dignity of his birth, his rare 
intellectual equipment, and the persuasive charm of his personality. 
At first his intentions were to seek reform through legitimate chan- 
nels. He offered himself for the consulship twice, and his second 
candidacy seemed sure of success. However, a very unusual turn 
of circumstances, an unexpected combination of interests, defeated 
him, although it carried in Antonius, whom he had planned to have 

1 Mommsen thinks only once. 
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as colleague. The other new consul, Cicero, was a man of great 
abilities, but, as Ferrero terms him, a "notorious political trimmer" 
— a professional advocate, not overconsistent in his acceptance of 
cases, who had even numbered Catiline among his clients. Further, 
he was of mean birth, a novus homo. This defeat was too much 
for the proud patrician Catiline, and he at once set on foot plans 
for an active revolution, which he seems to have thought could be 
rather easily accomplished. Cicero, however, inordinately vain of 
his new honor, and desirous at all costs of making a name for him- 
self, forced the hand of Catiline. In a fiery speech in the senate 
he brought to bear all the tricks of his consummate oratory, with the 
result that Catiline, finding his backers stupefied into silence, was 
forced to leave the city. There is but little doubt that Cicero had 
slight positive evidence against Catiline when he delivered this 
speech. There is even a grave suspicion that some of its charges 
were invented for the occasion, for Cicero was a wily politician, as is 
shown by his display, at one time, of his gorget, to create the impression 
that his life was in danger. However, the oration served its purpose; 
Catiline departed, and Cicero daily grew in favor with the people. 

Like all popular leaders, Catiline had a motley crowd for a 
following: men with all manner of grievances, agreed in nothing 
save that they were malcontents. As long as he was personally 
in Rome, he was able in a measure to curb his subordinates and to 
preserve at least a factitious unity in his party. Once he was away, 
however, things became chaotic. That portion of his followers domi- 
nated by the hot-headed Cetheaus, and the credulous Lentulus, 
whom the purple lure of empire had made mad, decided on strenuous 
measures. The slaves were to rise, the senate was to be slaughtered, 
the city to be fired (possibly it was Cicero's charges that first inspired 
some of these plans). Of course the result was inevitable. Catiline 
was not yet prepared for open war; but the incredible stupidity of 
his adherents in attempting to tamper with Rome's allies, the Allo- 
broges, and the consequent discovery, compelled him to trust to 
the fortunes of battle. The outcome is well known. 

The view I here take of Catiline's conspiracy is substantially 
that of Ferrero, Merimee, Speck, 1 and others. That Catiline was 

1 Katilina im Drama der WdUiteratur. 
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bad I admit, but one must give even the devil his due. To the 
stories as to Catiline's former conspiracy, in which Crassus and 
Caesar were alleged to be implicated, I give no credence. Not only 
the evil that men do lives after them, but much that they never 
even thought of doing. Catiline had the misfortune to have two 
prejudiced biographers and has suffered unjustly in consequence. 
However, as I remarked before, we cannot blame Jonson for accept- 
ing the authorities he found, because his was an uncritical age. 
But it is a cruel paradox that this tragedy, on which such vast 
pains were spent for absolute accuracy, should be, after all, so 
largely mistaken. 

University op Chattanooga 



